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GREEK EDUCATION. 

By Howard Swan. 

asked in song for that “giftie” to see ourselves as 
’ but Burns refrained fror 

in which these “ ithers ’’might exist. Prof. Mahaffy, the famous 


Burns 


111 o . . 

u ifi-iprs see us ” but Burns refrained from mentioning the era 
in which these “ ithers ” might exist. Prof. Mahaffy, the famous 
Greek professor at Dublin, tried to make an audience of 
l\n the Theatre of the School of Mines, Jermyn 


teachers (in the Theatre of the - “ ' 

Street on March 26th) see themselves as the Greeks would, 
or mi^ht have seen them, were the Greeks now here to judge. 
The Greeks had no “ geniuses,’’ said the professor in a most 
suggestive lecture— no geniuses, but only trained men. “ A 
man is not an Athenian by blood, but by culture,” maintained 
Isocrates, and for several centuries the Greeks produced a 
constant supply of great men, not “ geniuses but men who 
were conscious artists trained by masters, following great 
leaders in literary work, skilled in geometry, hydrostatics, 
physics, achieving results not far behind our own not by 
genius, but by conscious training, with results so important, 
that no modern educator can afford to leave these Greek 
theories of training out of consideration. Unfortunately, in 
Greece women’s higher education fared badly. Their physical 
development was excellent, especially among the Spartans, 
but their women were so far from being cultured that, in 
times of war, these ladies were mentioned as both “turbulent 
and unmanageable.” Nevertheless, modern times were 
paralleled even then, for in Nesbos, Sappho and her 
maidens, desiring liberty and culture, “ caused no little 
scandal” among the respectable and belated matrons of 
the day by their advanced views. The training usually 
expected in a wife by the average Greek, however, was only 
skill of “ dyeing her hair, painting her face, and otherwise 
improving her personal appearance.” 

But, if the education of their girls was deplorable, that of 
the boys was well considered. The Greeks had no boarding 
schools, for their habit of living in towns rather than country 
made day schools the rule, though in Sparta, boys were sent 
to a kind of scholastic barrack and were disciplined in diet, 
deportment and military training. But it was not thus that 
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the pre-eminence of the Greeks was ~ 

large sums (as present parents do) aCq . Ulred - The y paid no 
schools cricket and football, and ° 6arn at huge Public 

tongues; they did not even pretend t ^ USGleSS smatte ring of 

as in our modern schools, whe re ° ^ f ° reign Wuages 
fulsome prospectuses into believing are S ulle d by 

made to learn all necessary accomplih^.f i “ ren can be 
justify every new “ extra,” said TW * lt ls eas y to 
expression of wonder, — “ l s j t . essor Mahaffy, by the 
should not know” this, that or t b« Ca ^ dal ° US a £ entl eman 
German, Latin, cherni^ m ap ^ 
engines, pumps and “God knows w 2 > Steam 
schools teach literature so execrably that 'th ? f y< * ° Ur 
painfully spell over Shakespeare (wfth ^ b ° yS 

and acquire an actual distaste for the autlf * °!° g ! Cal notes )> 
great refuge and solace for grown m en " * the °" e 

Not so the Greeks with their loved classics. They made 
thetr boys learn (,) few things and well; b„, (a) they taugta 
several things not one alone, and (3) they did not allow fhe 
scholars the choice of their subjects. Education to them 
was not a bread-and-butter affair, but its aim was culture— 
in fact to enable the world to distinguish a gentleman from 
a tradesman. It was not thought possible in the Greek times 
to give education from books, nor was it obtained from home 
study in books, but by living voice under a great teacher, 
and to this method of teaching we must eventually return. 

e Greeks, it may be objected, used no books because there 
was no printing ; but they had all the books they needed, as 
slaves were kept for the purpose of copying them. The 
Greeks did not consider education to consist in making a 
man into a walking encyclopaedia. They had no tests except 
the moral one, no competitive examinations, such as w f e are 
ncnv proud of, and of which we shall soon, it is to be hoped, 
be ashamed. Music was taught to all, with literature; but 
sculpture, painting, and other arts were taught as trades 
an d specialised. Even their music was judged also from the 
Plural effect — some tunes were adjudged loose and unstring- 
others manly and elevating. It never occurs to us now 
j- 0 ask whether Mendelssohn or Chopin have a moral or 
lmm oral effect, but there must have been some basis or 
such a general idea on the part of the race which produced 
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such balanced statuary and buildings, and we may possibly 
find that they are here also our masters. In games, the 
love of sport rivalled our own, with one important exception- 
here were no “teams” as with our students at Oxford and 
Cambridge They hunted, rode, fought, or fished for salmon, 
bit of co operative games like cricket or rowing (which they 
despised as slaves’ work) they had none, and herein are 
Englishmen more fortunate-for such training, where all are 
subordinate to a captain (chosen by them, and perhaps not 
older than themselves) and where all work for a general 
victory, cultivates modesty in victory, fortitude in bearing 
defeat and perfect fairness towards opponents. It is a 
pity, however, that our sports, compared with those of 
the Greeks, are so expensive, both of money and of time. 
They had the same contempt for professional training as we 
have, but would not have excused the athleticism of our day 
by its alleged aid to morality. Morals at the expense ot 
education would have seemed ridiculous to a Greek. Of 
their technical education we know little ; there were probably 
close guilds, whose apprentices were sworn not to reveal the 
secrets of the workshop. Their standard of university 
education was high, not suffering “ the present mad craze tor 
university extension.” No Greek thought that every sweep, 
tinker, or ploughman, should have a right to university 
education ; enough for such to have a thorough technical 
education, and learn to sweep, tinker and plough to perfection. 
Education was pursued long and painfully by leisured and 
wealthy classes — “ They desired no ladder by which half- 
trained teachers could claim a culture they could not obtain.” 
Their notion of a university was a place to produce culture, 
not a bread-and-butter knowledge : and this means leisure, 
and leisure means wealth and ease. The very name “school’ 
in Greek means leisure. This leisure the Greeks obtained by 
slavery, and it is remarkable, even now, how far more cultured 
are those who have lived in lands where slavery produced 
leisure. “We have striven,” ended Prof. Mahaffy, “to attain 
to the perfection of the Greeks while reversing their methods, 
and this seems a harder task than democracy acknowledges : 
but the noblest sentiments are those which accord with 
reason, and social evils are not remedied till they are 
understood.” 
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Dear Editor,— Perhaps some of the 
, t0 know of the following books ‘ eaders of the Magazine mav lit 
When I'm a Man, by Alice Weber ( 
is a very attractive story book for children'-! ?’ Griffith < F «ran & Co 1 
and one that other children grow to l 0Ve he hero is a Possible child’ 
The House of Surprises is another b 
the moral is perhaps a little too pointed Wh ' Ch childre n love, though 
The Story of the Plants, by Grant Allen ( lt r 
a book which one reads and re-reads with h.ij k*° f ge New nes, Ltd.), i s 


reads with delight, 'itisu""' ls 
t and inmr«u„„ / ! botany, not play, 
m -™ 44ieilo In . botany, — the 

chapters will give our readers an idea of howiL u? gS ° f some of the 

’ J ° m m m: r\f ^ Hiay help them, 


but treats of that all-important and interest 6 * \ “ ‘ s 00can y. not 
relation between plants and animals Ti f branch of botany, 
. . -11 ’ • me headings of 


0 

botany as a means of introducing^physiolori!- 1 , 1 ! 1 ^ he ‘ P them - too, in using 
plants eat, drink, marry.” “ Various ma^ria ^ 15 t0 children - “How 

« carri ?, r '', ■■ T at pian,s * a-r s “:r tk ", The wind 

are excellent ; and to quote the introduction “ I Q u « • ^ plates - too > 
,ny little book does not induce a considerable ^ +■ , De dlsa PP° in ted if 
funds it may fall, to pursue „, c mt.wh.se 

aid of a Flora/ ’ our and woods by 

is “ ^ ** « Physical trainmg F ' It 

Training, by Cheekley. I think it would be o Tgreaf betefitfo 
and governesses in developing children under their care. e" 10 ^ 

Aunt MaPs Annual (Constable & Co., 3 r. td.) We hope our VeaLs 

of Chrii° rget m ° St C I harmin & Annual ^en they make out their lists 
. s mas presents. I he tales are fascinating, and have the literary 

quality which one should always stipulate for in tales for children. We 
3 tlG dlfficult y of catering for children in this respect. 

“Who told you that green was the colour to wear ? ” is not precisely 
e sort of question a wise mother would wish her little daughter of six to 
e asked, but some such betise is apt to lurk amongst the pages of the 
attractive story book we pick up on the bookseller’s counter. But here we 
ave a graceful, dainty volume, whose contents have been passed under 
a e C11 tical eye of the wise mother, whom the children delight in as their 
Aunt Mai.” The illustrations are very beautiful Ruskin said of the 
r °ntispiece to Two Flat Irons for a Farthing y that it would live to 
educate the world when most of the Royal Academicians were forgotten. 

ere we have pictures of the same order, in that they are delicate, refined, 
forcible, an art education for the child who learns to love them. Little 
cooks and little gardeners, children who want a play to act at Christmas, 
w .|° Wa °t to know “ What shall we play at ? ” or, “ What can we make ? ” 
bnd instructions and suggestions here which should make the holidays 
Pass gaily. i ndeed _ jt wou , d be very kind t0 provide the schoolroom party 
a V r ' . the Annual in good time for the secret conferences which the children 
^important about for weeks before Christmas. , , . 

d n ® m °re reason why all of us who care for Aunt Mat s Bu gt si 
all we can to promote the sale of Aunt Mai's Annual. ' g 
ha C anforeseen contretemps (a printers’ strike), the Annua . w nc - 
haVe been out in ample time for the C hristmas season of last year, «as not 


